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A  Merited  Rebuke 


[EAIN^NG   with  the  colors  for  patriotu;  pur- 
p&fe^  of  national  defense  w'.U  not  he  penalized 
by  Aie  Federal  Government  during  the  life  of 
the  present  Congress. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  jiist  voted  down 
a  vicious  proposal  to  penalize  with  a  iOss  of  Federal 
assistance  an}^  educational  institution  that  elects  to 
requvrf~>iuo  fi-.nung.' 

-  Under  the  leadership  uf  ABIIAIIAM,  T/IN- 
OOJ^,ia,13()2  the;  Federal  Uoveruinent  went  to'We 
siipport  of  agriciiltui-al  collct^t's  which  had  received 
land  grants  and  inehided  mililary  tactics  among 
their  courses  of  study. 


Xj^VFK  sin(;e  that  time  these  colleges  have  been 
•^  giving  to  their  students  training  with  the  colors 
for  the  type  of  jiational  citizenship  that  GEORGE 
WASHliN'GTON  and  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  both 
believed  in. 

In  recent  years  some  of  these  institutions  have 
transferred  this  training  from  the  list  of  required 
to  elective  courses. 

Other  land  grant  colleges  and  a  nund)er  of 
State  universities  and  colleges  still  insist  that  the 
training  of  Amej-ican  youth  in  the  art  of  national 
defense  is  at  least  equal  in  importance  to  ti-aining 
in  the  counting  and  making  of  mom^y. 


nnO  penalize  all  such  institutions  by  denying  to 
-■■  them  the  same  Fedei-al  assistance  that  is  now 
given  to  those  imiversities  and  colleges  at  whicli 
national  defense  training  is  offered  but  not  re- 
quired, was  the  purpose  of  the  unjust,  unwise  and 
unpatriotic  proposal  which  Congress  has  so  prop- 
erly rejected. 

In  refusing  to  violate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  by  dictating  to  State  and  local  authorities 
how  they  shall  conduct  their  educationa]  institu- 
tions, Congress  has  delivered  a  timely  rebuke  to  a 
group  of  bureaucratic  busybodies. 

In  refusing  to  penalize  educational  institutions 
that  insist  upon  training  their  students  in  patriotisru 
as  well  as  in  other  educational  and  inspirational 
directions  Congress  has  delivered  a  rebuke  no  less 
timely  to  another  group  of  busybodies  who  are  as  ^ 
dull  as  they  are  disloval.  
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A  GllLAT  STATIi  INSTITUTION 
NOW  IN  ITS  93rd  YEAR 

When  Abiaham  Lincoln  sigiiud 
the  now  famous  Land  Grant  act  of 
1862  he  became,  in  effect,  the 
founder  of  many  notaijle  educa- 
tional institutions..  By  this  act 
each  state  was  ott'ercil  a  fjortion  of 
the  undistributed  public  lands  of 
the  Nation  on  condition  that  it  use 
the  pioceeds  foi-  the  foiuulinK'  of  a 
coUeti'o  devoted  to  liberal  and  piac- 
vical  education  of  the  industiial 
(•lasses  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
nrofessions  of  life.  To  the  Fanners' 
Hixh  school  o  f  Pennsylvania, 
founded  in  1855,  oui-  Lej^islatuje 
conveyed  this  endowment  of  public 
lands,  establishing-  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  colle<>e. 

It  was  with  deep  feeling  that 
Lincoln  sjg-ned  this  Land  Grant 
act,  knovvinw  as  he  did  the  bitter 
struft'g'les  of  a  young'  man  of 
meager  le'-ources  attemptin};  to 
prepare  himself  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  Theie  is  "little 
doubt  that  if  Lincoln  vvei-e  alive  to- 
day, the  splendid  seivice  rendered 
to  the  young-  people  of  America  by 
the  Land  Giant  colleges  would  be 
one   of   his   greatest    satisfactions. 

Perhaps  none  among  the  in- 
stitutions brought  into  existence 
by  that  endowment  has  performed 
so  varied  and  important  a  public 
service  as  the  State  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  its  schools  of 
agriculture,  mineral  industries,  en- 
gineering, education,  chemistty, 
physics,  and  physical  education; 
and  the  departments  of  military 
and  naval  science  more  than  10,000 
youno'  men  and  women  are  now 
enrolled. 

On  the  college  cimiuus  a  veritable 


citv  has  arisen  where  once  lav 
nothing  but  woodUuid  and  plowed 
fields.  The  12<l  buildings  valued  at 
nearly  $19  million  and  containing 
eouipment  worth  $7  million  form 
one  of  the  most  impressive  sights 
of  central   Pen'tsylvania. 

Yet  these  buildings  represent 
only  one  pait  of  the  college  activi- 
ties. Extension  tiaining  in  mineral 
industries,  in  arts  and  sciences,  in 
engineering  and  agricultuie  reach- 
es out  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
stuflents  in  the  course  of  each  year. 

i  The  agricultural  research  of  the 
collefre  is  amonr>-  the  earliest  of  its 
activities  and  it  has  been  esliniated 
that  the  discoveries  and  imnrove- 
ments  of  pi-actice  made  possible  in 
this  field  alone  are  worth  $75  mil- 
lion annually  to  the  farmers  of  the 

ist^'+e. 

I  Research  in  mineral  industries, 
which  now  provide  two-thiids  of 
the  primary  w'llth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  conf""lrated  on  the  con- 
servation of  tiio  State's  vital  re- 
sources through  impioved  methods 
of  processinp-  and  lecovery,  and 
throue'h  the  discoveiv  of  new  uses 
for  the  varied  mineral  products 
now  known  to  oc -ur  so  richly  in 
Pennsylvania's  soil. 

Thp  coUeqe  is  pIso  the  foremost 
American  institution  in  diesel  en- 
pine  lesparch  and  conducts  one  of 
the  most  important  )esearch  labora- 
toiics  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

I      Penn  State,  in  a  few  years  more, 

I  will  celebrate  the  one  hnndreth  an- 
niversarv  of  its  founding  as  a 
Farmers'  High  school.  From  that 
hunil)le  beginning  i*^  has  grown  \o 
one  of  our  gi'eat  institutions  of 
lea''ning  and  one  of  thfe  most  "f- 
fective  forces  for  advancing  the 
economy  of  our  commonwealth  and 
nroviding  our  neonle  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  higher  education. 
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By  David  J.  Harkness 

Director  of  Program  Planning 

and  Library  Services 

Division  of  University  Extension 


On  July  2,  1862,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
into  law  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  setting  aside  land  as 
endowment  for  state  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
nation.  In  approving  this  bill,  which  gave  lands  to  states  and 
territories  that  would  provide  colleges  for  teaching  ag-ricul- 
ture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  Lincoln  showed  that  he  was  a 
champion  of  the  American  system  of  higher  education. 


The  Morrill  Act  signed  into  law  by  President  Lincoln  provided  for 
a  federal  grant  of  land  to  each  state,  apportioned  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
acres  for  every  Senator  and  Congressman.  The  bill  carried  the  name 
of  a  New  Englander  and  was  signed  by  a  Southerner  who  lived  in  the 
Middle  West.  Justin  Smith  Morrill  was  bom  in  Vermont  one  year 
after  Lincoln's  birth  in  Kentucky.  Like  Lincoln,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  He  served  as  Congress- 
man from  1855  to  1867  and  as  Senator  from  1867  to  1898,  the  year 
of  his  death. 

Lincoln  had  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  education  ever  since  he 
had  run  for  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
In  a  political  address  to  the  f>eople  of  Sangamon  County  on  March  9, 
1832,  he  included  an  "educational  plank"  in  his  stated  platform.  This 
is  what  the  young  railsplitter  had  to  say :  "Upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, not  presuming  to  dictate  any  plan  or  system  respecting  it,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  view  it  as  the  most  important  subject  which  we  as  a 
people  can  be  engaged  in.  That  every  man  may  receive  at  least  a 
moderate  education,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  read  the  histories  of  his 
own  and  other  countries,  by  which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value 
of  our  free  institutions,  appears  to  be  an  object  of  vital  importance, 
even  in  this  account  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  and  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  all  being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  works  both  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  for  themselves.  For 
my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  education — and  by  its  means, 
morality,  sobriety,  enterprise,  and  industry — shall  become  much  more 
general  than  at  present,  and  should  be  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of  any  measure  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  that  happy  period." 

Lincoln's  own  formal  schooling  in  total  amounts  to  less  than  one 
year.  He  said  he  had  gone  to  "A  B  C  schools  by  littles."  Always 
referring  to  his  education  as  "defective,"  he  pointed  out  that  his  studies 
in  school  had  embraced  only  the  rudiments  of  the  3  R's.  It  has  been 
said  that  Lincoln  attended  Forest  Grammar  School  (referring  to  the 
backwoods  life  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana),  Legislative  High  School  (the 
Illinois  years),  and  Congressional  College  in  preparation  for  his  ultimate 
Commencement  in  the  White  House.  He  obtained  his  education  not 
from  the  school  room,  but  from  the  printed  page.  Lincoln  was  truly 
a  self-educated  man,  a  product  of  the  library.  He  was  the  perfect 
example  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  a  boy  whose  resources  are  limited 


to  borrowed  books.  The  youth  who  walked  ten  miles  to  borrow  a  book 
had  a  real  love  for  learning.  Years  later  Lincoln  said,  "My  best  friend 
is  the  one  who  will  get  me  a  book  I  have  not  read."  He  once  stated 
that  "what  he  had  in  the  way  of  education  he  had  picked  up" ;  so  we 
might  say  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  informal  adult  education.  He 
carried  this  strong  desire  to  learn  with  him  to  Washington  and  fre- 
quently checked  books  out  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-three,  this  product  of  the  prairies  still 
had  not  been  inside  a  college  or  academy  building.  He  chose  the  vocation 
of  lawyer  because  he  "rather  thought  he  could  not  succeed  at  that  with- 
out a  better  education."  He  was  trying  to  learn  on  his  own  what  others 
gained  from  organized  classes.  In  this  effort  at  self -education  he  sought 
out  the  village  schoolmaster  in  New  Salem.  Mentor  Graham  noted  that 
"he  was  so  studious  he  somewhat  impaired  his  health  and  constitution." 
Graham  said  Lincoln  devoted  most  of  his  time  "to  the  Scriptures,  and 
books  on  science  and  to  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  men  and  things." 
The  schoolmaster  even  said,  "I  think  I  may  say  that  he  was  my  scholar 
and  I  was  his  teacher."  Years  later  Lincoln  was  to  receive  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and 
as  President  would  have  other  degrees  conferred  on  him  by  Princeton 
and  Columbia  Universities. 

Lincoln  had  a  well-developed  taste  for  reading.  In  New  Salem 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  poetry 
of  Burns,  and  he  later  read  widely  in  Byron,  Hood,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
and  others.  The  thoughts  and  philosophies  of  these  poets  were  reflected 
in  the  President's  life  and  spirit,  inspiring  and  comforting  him.  He 
often  quoted  the  poets  in  his  speeches.  Mrs.  Lincoln  once  said  to  her 
husband's  law  partner,  William  H.  Herndon:  "I  never  saw  a  man's 
mind  develop  itself  so  finely.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  kind  of  poetry  in 
his  nature." 

In  the  summer  of  1833  Lincoln  wanted  to  learn  the  science  of 
surve3'^ing  in  a  hurry.  Having  mastered  grammar  in  three  weeks,  he 
now  attacked  textbooks  of  surveying — Flint's  and  Gibson's — and  mas- 
tered the  subject  in  six  weeks.  "He  procured  a  compass  and  a  chain," 
as  he  said  in  an  autobiography  he  prepared  for  use  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  "and  went  at  it.  This  procured  bread,  and  kept  body  and 
soul  together."  In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  deputy  surveyor,  he  was 
a  flatboatman.  Lincoln  had  a  trained  mind  that  could  grasp  mechanical 
ideas,  for  he  invented  a  device  for  lifting  vessels  over  shoals,  which 


was  patented  May  22,  1849.  It  pleased  Lincoln  that  he  was  known  as  a 
"practical  mechanic."  He  had  taught  himself  some  arithmetic  so  he 
could  survey ;  he  had  built  fences,  pig  pens,  boats,  and  houses  on  the 
Illinois  frontier.  It  is  quite  natural  for  him  to  have  approved  the 
practical  education  sponsored  by  the  Morrill  Act,  for  he  had  an  in- 
ventor's mind  himself.  This  served  him  well  as  a  statesman.  Allan 
Nevins,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  historian  and  biographer,  has  written  : 
"The  special  quality  of  Lincoln's  statesmanship  was  its  extraordinary 
realism  or  practicality,  his  grasp  of  what  was  practical  at  any  given 
moment."  Thus  the  scientifically-minded  Lincoln  signed  a  bill  to  foster 
the  sciences  in  higher  education. 

Lincoln  once  said,  "The  things  I  want  to  know  are  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  a  book."  Anything  that  looked  like  a  book  was  "grist 
for  his  mill."  From  books  he  could  learn  the  answers  to  questions 
which  puzzled  him  or  could  absorb  the  fine  literature  written  by  brilliant 
men  for  the  entertainment  and  enlightenment  of  mankind.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  in  Milwaukee  on 
September  30,  1859,  he  said :  "A  capacity  and  taste  for  reading  gives 
access  to  whatever  has  already  been  discovered  by  others.  It  is  the  key, 
or  one  of  the  keys,  to  the  already  solved  problems.  And  not  only  so. 
It  gives  a  relish  and  facility  for  successfully  pursuing  the  unsolved  ones." 
Later  in  this  same  speech  he  said :  "Education — cultivated  thought — 
can  best  be  combined  with  agricultural  labor,  or  any  labor,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  thorough  work.  In  a  word,  free  labor  insists  on  universal 
education.  By  the  'mud-sill'  theory  it  assumed  that  labor  and  educa- 
tion are  incompatible,  and  any  practicable  combination  of  them  im- 
possible. Henceforth  educated  people  must  labor.  Otherwise,  education 
itself  would  become  a  positive  and  intolerable  evil."  He  spoke  in  this 
address  of  "free  labor,  with  its  natural  companion  education,"  adding 
"this  is  free  labor — the  just  and  generous  and  prosperous  sj^stem,  which 
opens  the  way  for  all,  gives  hope  to  all.  and  energy,  and  progress,  and 
improvement  of  condition  to  all."  He  was  contributing  to  this  noble 
end  when  he  signed  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act.  In  a  tariff  memoran- 
dum dated  December  1,  1847.  he  had  written:  "To  secure  to  each 
laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a 
worthy  object  of  any  good  government."  In  a  speech  in  Cincinnati  on 
September  17,  1859,  he  said:  "The  progress  by  which  the  poor,  honest, 
industrious  and  resolute  man  raises  himself,  that  he  may  work  on  his 
own  account,  and  hire  somebody  else,  is  that  progress  that  human  nature 


is  entitled  to,  is  that  improvement  in  condition  that  is  intended  to  be 
secured  by  those  institutions  under  which  we  hve,  is  the  great  principle 
for  which  this  government  was  really  formed." 

In  his  hometown  of  Springfield  on  July  16,  1852,  the  future 
President  of  the  United  States  said,  "In  this  country  one  can  scarcely 
be  so  poor  but  that,  if  he  will,  he  can  acquire  sufficient  education  to 
get  through  the  world  respectably-"  Lincoln  was  indeed  poor.  A  more 
unpromising  background  or  less  hopeful  environment  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  But  by  hard  work  and  constant  study  he  acquired  an  educa- 
tion sufficient  to  make  him  one  of  the  world's  great  statesmen,  orators, 
and  literary  figures.  How  did  he  do  it?  In  a  letter  to  John  M. 
Brockman  dated  September  25,  1860,  Lincoln  wrote:  "Get  the  books, 
and  read,  and  study  them  carefully."  On  one  occasion  he  said,  "I  shall 
study  and  work — and  maybe  my  chance  will  come" ;  another  time,  "I 
say,  'Try.'  If  we  never  try  we  shall  never  succeed."  The  man  who 
had  said,  "I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  today  than 
he  was  yesterday"  summed  up  his  views  on  self -improvement  with  this 
statement :  "I  hold  the  chief  value  in  life  to  be  to  improve  one's  con- 
dition." His  interest  in  education  never  ceased.  He  never  stopped 
learning  personally  and  never  lost  his  strong  desire  to  bring  learning  to 
others. 

Exactly  ten  years  after  he  made  his  statement  on  education  in 
Springfield,  President  Lincoln  signed  the  land-grant  bill.  The  material 
and  spiritual  effect  upon  the  well-being  of  our  country  resulting  from 
the  Land-Grant  College  Act  is  beyond  estimation. 

In  1927  President  Calvin  Coolidge  made  the  following  remarks  in 
regard  to  this  act,  the  Centennial  of  which  we  are  celebrating  this  year: 
"We  should  all  of  us  remember  Lincoln  as  a  Great  Emancipator,  the 
President  who  guided  the  nation  through  four  years  of  internal  conflict, 
who  demonstrated  beyond  future  question  the  national  quality  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  indestructibility  of  our  Union,  who  removed  forever 
from  our  soil  the  storm  of  human  slavery  and  who  possessed  a  God- 
given  insight  into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  But  these  elements 
of  his  greatness  should  not  be  permitted  to  eclipse  the  mighty  service 
which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  vocational  education  by  his  advocacy 
and  approval  of  the  measure  which  established  what  are  usually  referred 
to  as  our  State  Agricultural  Colleges." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln  who  admired 
him  as  a  President,  once  said :  "An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 


of  one  man."  Still  another  American  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, who  had  a  high  regard  for  President  Lincoln,  wrote :  "When  a 
great  man  dies,  for  years  the  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies  on  the 
paths  of  men."  Fortunately,  the  light  that  was  Lincoln  himself  will 
be  preserved  in  good  books  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
land-grant  institutions,  in  addition  to  serving  the  cause  of  education  in 
general,  have  documented  the  Lincoln  tradition  through  books  published 
by  their  presses. 

Lincoln's  home  state  is  proud  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
which  has  given  us  the  following  titles :  "Constitutional  Problems 
Under  Lincoln"  by  James  G.  Randall  (1951),  "Lincoln's  Supreme 
Court"  by  David  M.  Silver  (1956),  "Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln" 
by  Donald  W.  Riddle  (1957),  "The  Enduring  Lincoln"  edited  by 
Norman  A.  Graebner  (1959)  with  Sesquicentennial  Lectures  by  Roy 
P.  Easier,  T.  Harry  Williams,  David  Donald  and  Norman  A.  Graebner, 
and  "Lincoln  As  A  Lawyer"  by  John  P.  Frank  (1961).  As  early  as 
1910  it  had  brought  out  a  booklet  by  Edmund  Janes  James  titled  "The 
Origin  of  the  Land-Grant  of  1862"  followed  in  1918  by  one  by  William 
Chauncy  Langdon  which  was  called  "Abraham  Lincoln  Today."  Now 
in  the  Centennial  Year  of  the  Land-Grant  Act  it  is  publishing  "The 
State  Universities  and  Democracy."  a  history  of  the  land-grant  move- 
ment, by  Allan  Nevins,  a  native  of  Illinois  who  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  has  written  the  two-volume  work  "The 
Emergence  of  Lincoln."  In  1961  the  Press  brought  out  "The  Life  of 
Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner"  by  Mary  Turner  Carriel,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  David  D.  Henry,  in  honor  of  the  Illinois  educator  who  helped 
to  put  the  land-grant  idea  into  action  after  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed. 
Still  another  book  by  this  press  which  deals  partly  with  Lincoln  is 
"Three  Presidents  and  Their  Books:  The  Reading  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt"  by  Arthur  Bestor,  David  C.  Mearns,  and 
Jonathan  Daniels  (1955),  the  Windsor  Lectures  in  Librarianship  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  state  of  Lincoln's  birth  has  added  an  outstanding  volume  to 
the  library  of  Lincolniana  though  its  state  university  press  and  another 
native  Kentuckian.  The  University  of  Kentucky  Press  published  William 
H.  Townsend's  "Lincoln  and  the  Bluegrass"  in  1955.  Lincoln  had 
relatives  in  Tennessee,  and  his  cousin  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee.  It  was  appropriate  that  during  the 
Sesquicentennial   Year   of    1959   the   University   of    Tennessee    Press 


brought  out  "Lincoln's  Favorite  Poets"  by  David  J.  Harkness,  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  and  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  a  native  of  Hardin  County, 
Kentucky,  as  was  Lincoln.  In  1941  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Press 
published  "Lincoln  and  the  Radicals"  by  T.  Harry  Williams,  and  in 
1960  a  paperback  edition  was  added.  The  Louisiana  State  University 
Press  gave  us  "Lincoln  Under  Fire  by  John  H.  Cramer  in  1948. 

Rutgers  University  Press  (The  State  University  of  New  Jersey) 
for  a  number  of  years  published  titles  for  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Asso- 
ciation, beginning  in  1940  with  "Abraham  Lincoln :  75  Years  After" 
by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern.  This  was  followed  by  "The  Personal 
Finances  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  by  Harry  Pratt  (1943),  "Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Widow  Bixby"  by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard  (1946),  "A 
Shelf  of  Lincoln  Books"  by  Paul  M.  Angle  (1946),  and  "The  Diary 
of  a  Public  Man"  by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard  (1946).  In  1947  the  Press 
published  three  Lincoln  books :  "The  Lincoln  Reader"  by  Paul  M. 
Angle,  "Portrait  for  Posterity :  Lincoln  and  His  Biographers"  by 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  and  "Abraham  Lincoln :  His  Autobiographical 
Writings"  by  Paul  M.  Angle.  In  1948  came  "Lincoln  Runs  for 
Congress"  by  Donald  W.  Riddle  and  in  1949  "Lincoln's  Vandalia"  by 
William  E.  Baringer.  "Here  I  have  Lived"  by  Paul  M.  Angle  was 
published  in  1950  and  F.  Lauriston  Bullard's  "Lincoln  in  Marble  and 
Bronze"  in  1952.  Between  1953  and  1955  the  Rutgers  University 
Press  published  "The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  in  nine 
volumes  edited  by  Roy  P.  Basler,  a  truly  monumental  undertaking.  In 
1955  came  "The  Living  Lincoln"  edited  by  Paul  M.  Angle  and  Earl 
Schenck  Miers. 

Purdue  University  is  the  land-grant  school  of  Indiana,  the  state 
in  which  Lincoln  spent  his  youth.  It  is  most  fitting  that  in  the  west 
foyer  of  the  Memorial  Center  on  the  campus  of  this  great  institution 
there  is  a  mural  done  by  Indiana-born  Eugene  Francis  Savage  which 
portrays  the  ideal  of  democratic  education  and  animates  the  accomplish- 
ments and  philosophy  of  Purdue  and  her  sister  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.  President  Lincoln  is  shown  signing  the  document  opening 
the  new  era  in  American  education.  Representative  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
who  sponsored  the  "Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,"  is  portrayed  conferring  with  the  former 
Hoosier  lad  who  as  President  realized  an  ideal  of  education  for  the 
masses  which  he  had  carried  with  him  since  his  boyhood  on  the  prairies. 


"Spirit  of  the 
Land -Grant  College" 


Memorial  Center 
Purdue  University 
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THE  LAND-GRANT  colleges  of  the  United  States  are  the 
forceful  embodiment  of  the  continuing  dedication,  new  in  his- 
tory, of  a  powerful  nation  and  its  resources  to  the  ideal  of 
educating  all  of  its  people  to  the  highest  level  of  their  ability. 
The  Land-Grant  Act,  under  authority  of  which  such  colleges  and 
universities  were  eventually  established  by  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, was  signed  by  President  Lincoln  July  2,  1862.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Indiana's  link  in  the  coast-to-coast  chain  of  Land-Grant  in- 
stitutions, was  established  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1869  and 
opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1874. 

Tlie  mural  painting  in  the  west  foyer  of  the  Memorial  Center 
portrays  the  ideal  of  democratic  education  animating  the  accom- 
plishments and  philosophy  of  Purdue  and  her  sister  Land-Grant 
colleges  and  universities. 

At  the  extreme  left-hand  side  of  the  picture  toiling  figures  sug- 
gest the  condition  of  early  nineteenth-centmy  agriculture,  industry 
and  transportation.  These  activities  were  then  still  largely  carried 
on  by  the  direct  physical  eflForts  of  men  and  animals.  Higher  edu- 
cation directed  towards  the  discovery  and  spreading  of  knowledge 
useful  in  everyday  life  did  not  exist. 

A  litde  further  to  the  right.  President  Lincoln  is  shown  signing  the 
document  opening  the  new  era  in  American  education.  Representa- 
tive Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  who  sponsored  the  "Act  donating 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 


colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  is  por- 
trayed conferring  with  the  President.  In  the  background  the  figure 
of  education  pushes  a  curtain  of  ignorance  aside  and  holds  a  torch 
lighting  the  way  for  )'oung  people  eager  to  enter  the  gate  of 
learning. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gate  graduates  stream  out  over  .a  bridge, 
under  which  are  grouped  scenes  repiesenting  the  various  fields  of 
endeavor  cultivated  in  the  Land-Grant  colleges:  Agriculture,  now 
mechanized  and  producing  an  unlimited  abundance  of  food  based 
on  new  understanding  of  the  life  processes  of  plants  and  animals; 
Engineering,  tapping  and  harnessing  enormous  new  sources  of 
power  for  man's  use  in  manufacture,  communications,  transporta- 
tion, defense,  and  in  further  scientific  investigation;  Science,  with  its 
elaborate  physical  and  mathematical  apparatus,  engaged  in  basic 
studies  of  nature  from  which  new  technologies  of  the  future  may  de- 
rive; the  Liberal  and  Fine  Arts,  symbolized  by  the  lyre,  the  artist's 
palette,  the  masks  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  column  of  architec- 
ture, and  the  written  page  and  Janus-bust  of  literature  and  history. 

Energizing  this  whole  pursuit  of  knowledge  the  figure  of  truth 
emerges  at  the  top  of  the  picture  from  a  cloud,  crushes  the  mask  of 
falsehood,  and  draws  on  hard-won  and  subtle  information  from 
within  and  without  to  develop  the  modern  world-view  it  contem- 
plates in  a  mirror.  The  dotted  line  encircling  the  figure  of  truth  is  a 
coded  quotation  from  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius,  the  first  book  of 


whose  De  reniut  iiatnrn  ends  with  a  statement  embodying  the  faith 
of  all  scientists  and  scholars: 

"For  one  thing  will  be  illumined  by  another,  and  eyeless  night  will  not 
rob  you  of  your  road  till  you  have  looked  into  the  lieart  of  nature's 
darkest  mysteries.  So  surely  will  facts  tlirow  light  upon  facts." 

The  scenes  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  mural  suggest  the  material 
bounties  of  a  society  that  everywhere  seeks  the  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals, provides  varied  opportunities  for  education  and  invites 
their  intensive  use  by  many  persons.  A  ship  is  depicted  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  distributing  vast  quantities  of  consumer  goods— the 
products  of  energies,  skills  and  knowledge  fostered  by  the  Land- 
Grant  colleges— to  citizens  of  a  free  world. 

The  design  and  e.xecution  of  the  mural  are  the  work  of  Eugene 
Francis  Savage,  noted  American  muralist.  Mr.  Savage  was  born  and 
spent  his  boyhood  in  Covington,  Indiana.  In  1912,  while  studying  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  painting, 
enabling  him  to  spend  three  years  in  Rome  at  the  American  Acad- 
•emy.  There  he  was  awarded  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  191.5.  Later 
he  received  bachelor  and  master  of  fine  arts  degrees  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity, where  he  taught  for  28  years.  Other  murals  by  Mr.  Savage 
may  be  seen  at  Columbia  and  Yale  Universities,  and  in  public  build- 
ings in  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  Y'ork,  and  Connecticut. 


1  HE  nmral  painting  in  the  West  Foyer  of 

the  Memorial  Center,  portraying  the 

"Spirit  of  the  Land-Grant  College,"  is  the 

gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scholer  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  Stewart. 

"//  ynii  u'ould  see  /heir  work,  look  nhouf 
this  Ihiixiersity" 


".  .  .  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  aforesaid  by  the  states  to  which  the  lands 
are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales  of  land  scrip 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undimin- 
ished, except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  .  .  . 
this  act,  and  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  by  each  state  which  may  take  and 
claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  endowment, 
support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies 
and  includi)ig  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  leaining  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

Land-Grant  Act  ol  1862,  Sec.  4 
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AMERICA'S  lOO-YEAR-OLD 

The  Land-Grant  Act  —  signed  by  Lincoln  at  the  height  of  the  Civil  War 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  factory  hands  to  bring  new  vitality 


REVOLUTION  IN  EDUCATION 


—  opened  up  campuses  for  the 
to  the  building  of  the  nation 


BY   BENJAMIN   FINE 


he  system  of  higher  education  in  the 
'"'},  United  States  is  remarkable.  Nothing 
like  it  exists  anywhere.  It  is  uniquely 
American,  entirely  democratic,  and  pro- 
vides equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  youth,  regardless  of  place  of  birth,  economic 
status,  or  rehgion.  The  other  side  of  the  railroad 
tracks  does  not  exist. 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  A  century  ago  the 
United  States  could  count  203  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. (We  have  2,150  today.)  Only  one  out  of  every 
1,500  youngsters  went  to  college.  (It's  two  out  of 
five  now.)  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  colleges  were  designed  for  scholars  who  wanted 
to  study  theology,  law,  or  medicine.  Education  and 
learning  were  theoretical,  not  practical.  Based  on  Old 
World  concepts,  higher  education  stressed  culture, 
with  a  capital  "C."  Greek  and  Latin  formed  the  aca- 
demic bedrock. 

But  a  century  ago  the  nation  began  to  feel  its 
muscles.  As  people  moved  westward,  farm  lands  grew, 
railroads  replaced  the  covered  wagons,  factories  began 
to  dot  the  land,  and  smoke  belched  from  rows  upon 
rows  of  chimneys. 

Still  the  colleges  pretended  that  nothing  had 
changed.  Agriculture  and  industry  were  not  accepted 
professions.  It  was  costly  to  attend  college,  and  that 
was  why  only  the  aristocratic  few,  the  men  of  wealth, 
went  to  Harvard  or  Yale,  Princeton  or  Dartmouth. 


s, 


Flowly  a  new  idea  took  hold.  Why  not  found  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  sons  of  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, as  well  as  bankers  and  aristocrats?  Why  offer 
education  for  the  upper  one  per  cent  and  neglect  the 
other  ninety-nine  per  cent  upon  whose  shoulders  would 
fall  the  building  of  this  new  nation?  A  voice  arose. 
Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner,  born  on  a  Massachusetts 


Campus  of  the  University  of  California,  Berl<eley. 
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farm,  later  a  professor  in  Illinois,  saw  the  huge  human 
loss  about  him. 

In  a  historic  speech  on  May  13,  1850,  before  the 
Illinois  Teachers'  Institute,  Turner  outhned  his  "plan 
for  a  state  university  for  the  industrial  classes." 

Turner  pointed  out  that  the  colleges  were  nar- 
row, based  on  the  European  concept  of  education  for 
the  few,  and  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  land. 
Even  if  a  farm  lad  or  mechanic  did  enter  college,  he 
would  not  get  the  practical  education  he  needed. 

Turner  said:  "How  absurd  would  it  seem  to  set 
a  clergyman  to  plowing  and  studying  the  depreda- 
tions of  blights,  insects,  the  growing  of  crops,  in  order 
to  give  him  habits  of  thought  and  mental  discipline 
for  the  pulpit.  Yet  this  is  not  half  as  ridiculous,  in 
reality,  as  the  reverse  absurdity  of  attempting  to  edu- 
cate the  man  of  work  in  unknown  tongues,  abstract 
problems  and  theories,  and  metaphysical  figments  and 
quibbles." 

But  it  was  left  to  another  New  Englander, 
Congressman  Justin  Smith  Morrill  of  Vermont,  a 
blacksmith's  son  who  never  went  to  college,  to  make 
free  higher  education  a  reality.  He  insisted  that  every 
boy  or  girl,  regardless  of  economic  or  social  standing 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. He  introduced  a  "Land-Grant  bill,"  offering 
Federal  lands  to  the  states,  with  which  they  could 
then  construct  state  institutions  of  learning. 

His  first  attempt,  although  passed  by  Congress, 
was  vetoed  by  President  James  Buchanan.  But 
Morrill  did  not  despair.  He  pounded  away  for  five 
years,  urging  his  colleagues  to  help  break  the  chains 
that  bound  the  farm  hand  to  the  farm,  the  factory 
worker  to  the  factory. 

The  Civil  War  broke  out  in  all  its  fury.  Early 
in  1862  the  outcome  was  in  doubt.  The  nation  was 
in  peril.  The  Bull  Run  disaster  rankled.  The 
Peninsular  Campaign  in  Virginia  failed.  General  Mc- 
Clellan  retreated  to  Malvern  Hill.  The  treasury  was 
hungry  for  money.  Abraham  Lincoln,  bowed  down 
with  grief  and  worries,  carried  the  guilt  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded  American  youth, 
slaughtered  by  their  own  brothers. 

On  July  1,  1862,  Lincoln  sighed,  as  he  signed  an 
order  calling  up  300,000  more  men.  He  knew  that  this 
might  cause  riots  and  despair.    He  knew,  too,  that 
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the  fate  of  the  democratic  nation  trembled  at  that 
moment.  And  at  that  very  moment,  he  picked  up  a 
paper  entitled,  "The  Land-Grant  Act." 

Abraham  Lincoln  signed  this  measure  the  next 
day.  Earher,  in  May,  he  had  signed  the  Homestead 
Act,  providing  land  to  thousands  of  families.  And 
later,  in  September,  he  would  sign  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  giving  freedom  to  millions  of  black 
slaves.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  bill  that  Lincoln 
signed  that  year,  or  any  time  during  his  Presidency, 
meant  more  to  this  nation  than  the  Momll  Act. 
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hat  was  this  Act  and  why  was  it  so  revolutionary? 
It  gave  each  state  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  or 
land  scrip,  for  each  member  of  Congress  from  that 
state.  The  land  was  to  be  sold  for  a  permanent  en- 
dowment for  at  least  one  college.  And  the  college 
would  stress  "agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,"  but 
would  not  neglect  other  scientific  and  classical  sub- 
jects. The  major  objective  of  the  act  was  defined  as 
"the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

The  Land-Grant  Act  was  unique  because  it  broke 
with  the  European  tradition  of  education  for  an  aris- 
tocracy based  on  money,  occupation,  or  heredity.  As 
historian  Allan  Nevins  put  it,  the  land-grant  college 
program  provided  optimism,  idealism,  ready  accept- 
ance of  risks,  a  taste  for  action,  and  realism. 

In  all,  the  states  received  17,430,000  acres  of 
Federal  land  which  they  sold  for  $7.5  million  —  less 
than  fifty  cents  an  acre!  Even  with  a  pittance  of 
several  millions,  the  nation  inaugurated  the  greatest 
education  revolution  ever  seen  by  man.  This  money 
has  been  repaid  in  higher  standards  of  Uving,  in  better 
farms  and  industries,  and  in  greater  human  values 
untold  times. 

Today  the  sixty-eight  land-grant  colleges  and 
state  universities  are  found  in  every  one  of  the  fifty 
states  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  land-grant  concept  did  not  gain  quick  accept- 
ance. For  years  the  hberal  arts  colleges,  the  privately 
endowed  institutions,  turned  up  their  noses  at  the 
strugghng  upstarts  who  tried  to  emulate  the  well- 
established  system  of  higher  education.  The  better 
professors  did  not  go  to  the  newer  colleges  and  state 
universities.  Students  at  the  land-grant  colleges  were 
"hicks"  and  the  ugly  goslings  of  the  campus.  Quahty 
and  liberal  arts  went  together  in  the  minds  of  the 
unthinking. 

This  has  changed,  although  remnants  of  the  old 
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A  blacksmith's  son,  Congressman  Justin  Smith  Morrill  was 
the  father  of  the  Land-Grant  Act  in  1862  and  a  second  Act 
in  1890. 


Abraham  Lincoln  signed  many  papers  in  1  862,  but  the  one  en- 
titled "Land-Grant  Act"  hod  the  greatest  impact  on  the  future. 

Culver 


prejudice  remain  even  today.  Amherst  boys,  for 
example,  are  preferred  by  Smith  girls  to  Massachusetts 
"Aggies,"  students  from  what  is  now  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  But  this  does  not  concern  educators 
any  more.  The  Midwestern  state  universities  — 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  —  are 
among  the  highest  rated  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  The  University  of  California  is  one  of  the 
nation's  great  universities. 

The  land-grant  colleges  broke  sharply  with  tradi- 
tion. Students  could  select  subjects  unheard  of  before. 
They  learned  how  to  prevent  wheat  rust,  how  to  in- 
crease the  milk  supply,  how  to  grow  two  blades  of 
grass  where  one  grew  before.  In  agriculture  alone, 
the  improvements  made  through  the  land-grant  col- 
leges have  added  billions  to  the  economy.  One  Ameri- 
can farm  worker  produces  enough  food  for  twenty-six 
persons  —  an  efficiency  ratio  unequaled  anywhere. 

The  colleges  opened  the  doors  to  women,  encour- 
aging them  to  take  degrees  in  home  economics  and 
providing  them  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  degrees 
in  many  fields  closed  in  the  traditional  independent 
colleges.  The  land-grant  colleges  made  "equal  oppor- 
tunities" a  meaningful  term. 
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n  one  hundred  years  many  changes  have  taken  place, 
some  good,  others  bad.  The  quality  of  instruction  has 
improved,  and  the  "agriculture  and  mechanic  arts" 
aspect  of  the  land-grant  colleges  has  changed.  Few 
colleges  now  call  themselves  by  this  title.  The  normal 
transition  has  been  for  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  to  become  a  state  university.  Because 
we  are  living  in  an  industrial,  not  an  agrarian  society, 
more  attention  is  now  paid  to  liberal  arts,  teacher 
education,  and  the  social  and  physical  sciences. 

These  are  changes  for  the  better,  of  course,  but 
some  trends  are  unfortunate.  Because  of  the  huge 
numbers  of  students  who  are  applying  to  colleges 
today,  even  the  free  land-grant  colleges  are  not  always 
able  to  admit  all  who  are  quahfied.  However,  these 
universities  have  turned  to  their  own  legislatures,  seek- 
ing funds  to  expand  their  facilities. 

Another  dangerous  trend:  Many  state  universi- 
ties are  beginning  to  charge  tuition.  The  concept  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  was  that  of  providing  free  tui- 
tion for  all  who  wanted  to  enter.  It  now  costs  about 
$1,500  a  year  to  attend  a  state  university;  it  costs 
twice  that  in  a  good  independent  liberal  arts  or  pro- 
fessional college.  Nothing  would  be  as  disastrous  as  to 
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Many  great  Americans,  like  these  five  Nobel  Prize      ^    '^'  '^ 
winners,  gained  degrees  at  a  land-grant  college. 


find,  in  these  days  when  we  need  educated  men  more 
than  ever  before,  that  the  campus  doors  are  closing. 


T. 


he  future  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  state 
universities  appears  to  be  even  more  impressive  than 
their  past.  With  college  enrollment  zooming,  with  the 
four  million  mark  already  passed,  and  the  eight  mil- 
lion figure  predicted  for  1970,  the  bulk  of  these 
enrollments  will  go  to  the  state  universities.  Ten 
years  ago  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  attended 
private,  and  fifty  per  cent  attended  public  institutions. 
Today  thirty-five  per  cent  attend  private,  and  sixty- 
five  per  cent  public.  By  1970  it  is  estimated  that 
twenty-five  per  cent  will  attend  private  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  public  institutions. 

The  land-grant  colleges  already  enroll  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  country's  college  population,  and  the  per- 
centage is  increasing.  They  train  half  of  the  regular 
and  reserve  officers  of  the  armed  forces. 

These  colleges  conduct  the  largest  off-campus 
educational  program  in  the  world.  Some  200,000  men 
and  women  are  enrolled  in  extension  and  correspond- 
ence courses.  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
research  achievements  of  these  colleges: 

•  Discovery  of  streptomycin  for  treatment 
and  control  of  tuberculosis. 

•  Development  of  anti-coagulant  Dicumarol  for 
use  against  blood  clots.   Open  heart  surgery, 
and  new  methods  of  repairing  defects  of  heart. 

•  Development  of  the  television  tube,  the 
transistor,  the  first  cyclotron  and  production 
of  pure  uranium. 

•  Research  in  space,  satellite  tracking,  rockets 
and  rocket  fuels,  special  foods  for  spacemen. 

•  Basic  work  on  fatigue  of  metals, 
isolation  of  helium,  and  separation  of 
helium  from  natural  gas. 

•  Control  of  botulism  for  the  canning  industry. 

•  Development  of  hybrid  corn,  disease  resistant 
bread  wheats,  controlled  storage 

of  fruits,  and  a  butterfat  test  for  milk. 

Perhaps  without  the  land-grant  colleges  agricul- 
ture would  have  developed  to  some  extent.    Perhaps 


industry  would  have  expanded.  The  defense  estab- 
lishments would  have  trained  officers.  Some  American 
scientists  would  have  teamed  with  inventors  to  pro- 
duce results  helpful  to  farmers. 

Yet  how  much?  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  United 
States  would  enjoy  the  culture  or  the  productive  ca- 
pacity that  it  does  today  without  the  contributions  of 
research  and  the  wide  dissemination  of  knowledge  made 
possible  by  the  land-grant  colleges.  These  colleges, 
year  after  year,  award  all  the  Ph.D's  in  agriculture, 
half  those  in  engineering,  half  of  the  doctorates  in 
biology,  a  third  of  those  in  mathematics  and  the 
social  sciences,  and  a  fourth  of  those  in  English, 
literature,  and  foreign  languages. 

Of  the  forty-two  living  American  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  twenty-five  earned  one  or  more  of  their  de- 
grees at  land-grant  institutions.  The  honor  list  in- 
cludes such  well-known  figures  as  Harold  C.  Urey, 
Pearl  S.  Buck,  Dr.  I.  I.  Rabi,  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Selman 
A.  Waksman,  and  Willard  F.  Libby. 

Commenting  on  this  amazing  performance.  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Brunner  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ob- 
serves: "Whether  measured  in  student  enrollment, 
off-campus  instruction  and  technical  assistance,  or  in 
research  of  fundamental  value  to  general  welfare,  this 
group  of  institutions  has  made  the  Morrill  Act  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  single  piece  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  United  States  history." 

A  report  of  the  National  Manpower  Council  says, 
"The  most  important  single  governmental  step  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  of  scientific  and  professional 
personnel  was  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  which  laid  the 
basis  for  the  country's  extensive  state  college  and 
university  system." 

Now  the  land-grant  colleges  are  spreading  their 
know-how  and  knowledge  beyond  this  country.  They 
have  helped  begin  educational  programs  to  serve 
Nigeria,  Brazil,  Turkey,  Israel,  Iran,  Korea,  Burma, 
Mexico,  and  other  countries. 

Cooperating  with  the  U.S.  State  Department,  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  also  are  helping  to 
give  developing  countries  a  better  way  of  life  through 
help  in  engineering,  education,  public  health,  sanita- 
tion, prevention  of  water  pollution,  and  crop  control. 

When  the  President  established  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  land-grant  colleges,  such  as  Rutgers,  California, 
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Pennsylvania  State,  Ohio  State,   Iowa  State,  and 
Colorado  State,  among  others,  became  training  centers. 


0. 


'n  August  25,  1961,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
proclaimed  the  land-grant  centennial  year.  The  Morrill 
Act,  said  President  Kennedy,  "opened  the  doors  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  all  with  the  ability  and 
will  to  learn,  irrespective  of  heredity,  occupation,  or 
economic  status." 

In  the  United  States,  because  of  this  democratic 
attitude,  about  forty  per  cent  of  all  students  of  col- 
lege age  attend  college.  In  England,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  between  three 
and  five  per  cent  go  to  college. 

Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell,  president  of  North 
Carolina  State  College,  and  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
says:  "These  colleges  are  democratic  in  character.  No 
one  of  them  has  ever  assumed  that  it  should  limit  the 
opportunities  of  its  campus  to  a  narrowly  conceived 
aristocracy  of  position,  intellect,  or  money.  They  have 
assumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  nation  grew, 
as  knowledge  expanded,  as  the  range  of  competencies 
required  by  society  was  extended,  it  was  their  job  to 
serve  these  expanded  needs  of  the  people." 

The  original  Land-Grant  Act  has  been  augmented 
since  1862.  In  1887  the  Hatch  Act  authorized  $15,000 
a  year  in  Federal  funds  for  each  state  to  set  up  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  Today  the  government 
provides  $30  million  annually  for  this  purpose.  In 
1890,  the  second  Morrill  Act  provided  a  permanent 
annual  endowment  starting  with  $15,000  and  going  to 
$25,000.   This  was  increased  to  $50,000  in  1908. 

The  1890  law  is  of  interest  today  because  it 
prohibited  any  state  from  using  the  money  for  colleges 
which  barred  Negroes  —  unless  it  established  another 
institution  for  Negroes.  As  a  result,  sixteen  Southern 
states  founded  separate  Negro  colleges.  Several  of 
these  have  been  desegregated  under  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Although  founded  with  Federal  funds,  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  state  universities  get  the  bulk  of 
their  operating  money  from  the  states.  The  sixty-eight 
institutions  spend  $325  million  annually  for  instruc- 
tion.   About  $8.5  million   of  this  comes  from  the 


Federal  government. 

Actually,  only  $2.25  million  comes  from  the  en- 
dowment of  the  sale  of  land  under  the  original  Morrill 
Act.  Thus,  with  this  small  initial  investment,  we 
now  have  a  network  of  state  universities  that  covers 
the  entire  land  and  has  spread  its  influence  to  every 
part  of  the  world. 

I  know  firsthand  the  value  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege. Without  it,  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  go 
to  college.  As  a  young  New  England  farm  boy,  I 
could  not  afford  (nor  could  my  parents)  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  the  private  colleges.  I  enrolled  at  Rhode 
Island  State  College  in  Kingston,  R.I.,  a  solid  land- 
grant  institution.  (Formerly  known  as  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  it  became 
Rhode  Island  State,  and  only  recently  changed  to  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.)  I  earned  my  degree  in 
agriculture,  majoring  in  animal  husbandry,  and  learned 
much  about  farming.  Since  I  lived  on  a  farm,  what  I 
learned  proved  useful.  But  more  than  that,  the  liberal 
arts  courses  that  I  took  proved  valuable  when  I  de- 
cided to  desert  farming  and  go  into  journalism  and 
later  into  education.  I,  together  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity we  received  through  the  land-grant  colleges. 
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wonder  which  is  the  more  difficult  time,  the  era 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  or  that  of  John  F.  Kennedy?  As 
was  true  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  are  critical  de- 
cisions to  be  made.  They  will  require  educated,  alert, 
thinking  men  and  women.  The  colleges  and  universities 
must  remain  open,  must  remain  free,  must  remain 
available  for  all  qualified,  men  and  women. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  state  universities 
helped  build  the  H-bomb,  and  thus  saved  us  from  a 
living  death  of  slavery.  These  colleges,  in  the  second 
century  of  their  existence,  are  being  called  upon  to 
build  an  even  greater,  more  powerful  bomb,  to  save 
civilization  itself. 

That  is  the  E-bomb.  '"E"  for  Education. 

Education  can  keep  us  free.  The  land-grant  col- 
leges and  state  universities  can  provide  that  education. 
As  long  as  we  have  people's  colleges  —  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  inexpensive  colleges  and  universities  —  our 
democracy  will  grow  and  flourish.  # 
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